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STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., November 12, 1866. 

T is one thing to save a mam or a number 

of men from a specific evil, and another 
thing to break down evil itself and save 
the race. The first is comparatively an out- 
ward affair; the last is a question of princi- 
palities. The first may be done at a stroke ; 
the last requires a campaign. ‘This is a dis- 
tinction to be remembered in studying what 
may be called the strategy of Christ’s career. 
Take the facts in relation to his miracles of 
healing. He entered the field at first with 
tremendous power against disease, healing all 
manner of maladies, and going so far even as 
to raise the dead. He commissioned his dis- 
ciples to do the same, and they were also suc- 
cessful. It would seem at first view that the 
very jubilee of salvation was sounded by these 
miraculous works. What more could be de- 


‘sired than power to “heal the sick, cast out 


devils and raise the dead?’ Yet when the 
disciples, in a state of natural elation, re- 
turned to tell Christ of their success against 
disease, expecting doubtless some personal con- 
gratulation therefor, he answered in a man- 
ner to show that he was looking far beyond 
the scene of their exploits. He too recognized 
victory, but it was not an affair of individuals 
or of this world. Said he, “I beheld Satan 
fall as lightning from heaven.” The men 
thought only of the immediate skirmish in 
which they had been engaged ; the Command- 
er thought of its effect on the campaign. 


That the exertion of specific power in heal- 
ing, though important as a part of Christ’s 
strategy, was still secondary to a deeper and 
more comprehensive plan, is shown by the 
fact that its manifestations, brilliant and amaz- 
ing as they were at the commencement of his 
course, gradually passed away and almost dis- 
appeared at its close. Christ in his own case 
chose to forego this power—chose to die—and 
so gave a degree of color to the Jewish taunt, 
“He saved others ; himself he cannot save.” 
Yet here again, in this apparent reverse of his 
original policy, in this descent to death, as 
well as in his previous miraculous ascendancy 
over it, he was not for a moment entangled by 
the outward show, but kept his eye on the es- 
sential point of the conflict, which was in the 


spiritual world. There he saw an impending 
victory which caused him to exclaim, as he 
went to the cross, “ Now is the judgment of 
this world; now shall the Prince of this 
world be cast out!’ He saw another fall of 
Satan ; resulting this time not from the power to 
heal, but from the power todie. The disciples 
looking at outward events jwere as much dis- 
mayed by the present movement as they had 
been elated by their power over disease ; but 
to their leader, who could view the whole field, 
the victory gained by the cross was immeas- 
urably greater than any number of specific 
cures by miraculous power. It was more than 
a skirmish ; it was an advance on the whole 
line. 

Grant’s flank movements, by which he com- 
pelled Lee to evacuate one position after 
another and to fall back by successive stages 
from the Rapidan to the James, were masterly 
each in itself. The soldiers in their advance 
would exult in many a fort taken and many a 
successful day’s fight. But to the thoughtful 
commander, these way-side encounters were 
important only as steps towards striking the 
final blow—the capture of Richmond. So the 
success of Christ and his followers against di- 
abolism in the early days of the cause, were 
but steps in a plan of final conquest. The 
devil was made to evacuate one post after an- 
other (now “ heaven” and now “ the world,” 
whatever spiritual localities those may be), 
as the army of liberation moved on its course. 
But the grand object was the breaking down 
of his entire power; and the final evacuation 
is yet to come in the casting of death and hell 
* into the lake of fire.”’ 

Death is the last enemy to be destroyed ; 
the Richmond whose fall will end the war. 
Christ at the outset, pointed to this as the 
objective point of the campaign. In attacking 
disease and death on the plains of Judea, he 
begun the war as he will end it in the world- 
wide victory to come. Though his tactics 
have been various, and the point to be gained 
is still in the future, yet the plan of the 
Commanding General has not been changed. 
Whether in fight or skirmish, in advance or 
retreat, his eye, now as at the first, is ever on 
the citadel of evil; and no eclat of partial or 
external victories will divert him from it. 
Here is the greatness of Christ’s character— 
a greatness which grasps victory by the most 
opposite means; which counts ages in the 
scope of his designs; and which estimates 
success only as it tells on the final object. 
The battles which we, his last recruits, are 
fighting to-day, are but the final incidents of 





the campaign, begun and foreseen by him 
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1800 years ago. The vast sweep of his strat- 
egy assures a vast result. 


MORE LIGHT WANTED. 

HE readers of the CrrcuLaR who care- 

fully perused the number for October 29, 
will doubtless remember an article entitled 
‘The Family—An Inside View.”’ Containing 
grave charges against the sexual morality of 
the isolated household, and written as we have 
reason to suppose it was by a member of a 
family having wealth, position and important 
social connections, that communication struck 
us with all the force of a new and startling 
disclosure, and set us on a fresh course of in- 
quiry as to the causes of licentiousness. This 
was no doubt its effect upon many of our read- 
ers. 

Now in conducting such an inquiry one 
stands in great need of facts. The great 
cause of licentiousness we understand well 
enough. It ies in the fact that society is so 
organized that it cannot offer the rites of love 
to all those who need them, and when they 
need them. ‘These rites, we may say, are mo- 
nopolized by those who are fortunate enough or 
reckless enough to venture on marriage. Thus 
we may see that the institution of the family 
not only gives the law of sexual morality, but 
it also makes the occasion for its infraction. 

The advocates of moral reform, in attempt- 
ing to deal with the causes of licentiousness, 
have hitherto directed our attention to its most 
glaring effects ; to the brothels and painted Cyp- 
rians of the street. But things are changed 
now. Our correspondent’s article calls our 
attention to the family as a secret fountain 
from whence corruption runs in a million 
little streams. This is indeed startling, that 
the family—the holy, sacred family—should 
at last come to judgment and rebuke. Why, 
it is the one institution which has endured 
through paganism, Mahommedanism, barbar. 
ism, civilization and self-styled Christianity. 

And this again brings us to our need of 
more facts. And the question naturally arises, 
What proportion of men and women come to 
marriage without having been involved in li- 
centiousness ? 

Believing that the family is a fruitful source 
of fornication, not only by reason of its nat- 
ural constitution, but also by reason of its nat- 
ural appendages, we therefore make bold to 
ask for statistics which will throw light upon 
all the secret modes of transgression. 

To facilitate the search, we beg leave to di- 
rect attention to the following questions : 

1. What proportion of men reach marriage 





in a state of purity ? 
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2. What proportion of women reach mar- 
riage without having first lost their virginity ? 

3. What is the proportion of licentious men 
who have been debauched in their fathers’ 
families by servants? and, 

4. What is the proportion of women who 
have been seduced before marriage in conse- 
quence of passing through the hands of doc- 
tors, dentists, and hygienists ? 

It may be objected that doctors do not belong 
to the family. But on the other hand it may 
be justly urged that dentists and doctors and 
servants are the loose members of every 
household, and that they enjoy peculiar ad- 
vantages for getting into magnetic relations 
with their patrons and patients. 


KEEPING THE HEART. 

“ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of tt are 

the issues of life."—Prov. 4: 28. 
HE Bible clearly teaches that ignorance, 
foolishness, darkness of mind, and the 
alienation of man from the life of God, are to 
be traced to blindness of the heart. ‘Hay- 
ing the understanding darkened, being alien- 
ated from the life of God through the igno- 
rance that is in them, because of the blindness 
of their heart.” Eph. 4: 18. When Christ 
was on earth, he grieved for the hardness of 
men’s hearts; it was the greatest obstruction 
to sympathy between him andthem. And itis 
still the hard and impenitent heart that occa- 
sions unthankfulness and insensibility toward 
God’s words and works, and leads men to de- 
spise the riches of his goodness, his forbearance 
and long-suffering: and thus they treasure up 
for themselves “wrath against the day of 
wrath.” 

How to be saved from this condition, and be 
protected in anevil world from the harden- 
ing influences that surround us, is what the gos- 
pel teaches the believer. A soft heart in the 
place of the hard and “stony heart,” is the 
exchange proposed in the promise of the New 
Covenant; and Jesus Christ, who is the me- 
diator of this covenant, says of himself that he 
is “* meek and lowly in heart.” ‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. ‘Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me; for I.am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
Men may be so hard-hearted and high-minded 
as to overlook and escape salvation; but the 
cultivation of lowliness of mind and softness of 
heart, will lead toit. ‘ The Lord is nigh unto 
them that are of a broken heart, and saveth such 
as be of a contrite spirit.” While he “ resisteth 
the proud, he giveth grace unto the humble.” 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.” “Thus saith the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is holy; I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit.” “To this man will I look, 
saith the Lord, even to him that is poor and 
of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at my 
word.” L. 





THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 
I. 

THE WEDDING OF THE YEAR 70. 
AVING found in the ancient Jewish and 
Greek nationalities the predestined hero 

and heroine of the world’s drama, we proceed 
to trace the action by which their destiny was 
accomplished. And in this as in other romances, 
the course of events was at first adverse to the 
union of the parties engaged. Mighty obstacles 
were to be overcome. There was a villain in 
the play whose interest was to sow mischief be- 
tween them. For a time even, the good guar- 
dians of the two nations, for the sake of their 
development and discipline in youth, kept them 
apart. The Jew was tobe educated before he 
would be fit to claim his bride. 

From these obstacles a barrier of mutual dis- 
trust and misunderstanding grew up between 
them. The Jew saw in the Greek only a super- 
ficial idealist whose pretended refinement and 
learning were stained by idolatry, and in the 
pride of what he considered his exclusive re- 
lation to the true God he overlooked the intel- 
lectual and esthetic graces in his fair neighbor, 
which would otherwise have won his esteem. 
The Greek, on the other hand, saw in the Jew 
only an austere formalist, whose stern system of 
morality and bigoted exclusiveness it was not 
worth the pains to conciliate. Thus, while grow- 
ing up side by side, and, as it were, looking each 
other in the face for ages, there was but little 
approach to true acquaintance between them. 

At length the barrier of Jewish pride was in 
part broken down by the permitted conquest 
of Judea by the Macedonian power. Greece 
prevailed over her neighbor with her armies, if 
not her arts, and the Jew became a tenant of 
the Greek on his own soil. But another step 
of humiliation for both Jew and Greek, was re- 
quired before they could coalesce, and this 
was witnessed when both nations fell under the 
power of Rome. 

The part which Rome plays in the drama of 
history, though secondary to that of the princi- 
pal figures, was of twofold importance. While 
humbling by her iron grasp the natural pride of 
both Jew and Greek, which was a necessary 
preparation for their union, she also contributed 
to their service an element of plain common 
sense, of everyday practical force, which fitted 
them for the conquest of the material world. If 
the hero and heroine whom we have sketched 
were to marry, then Rome may be conceived of 
as the strong and ready servant-of-all-work who 
was provided for their use in housekeeping. 

The Roman conquest brings us down toa 
short period before the Christian era. During 
fifteen centuries, the Jew and Greek had been 
developing, each his peculiar qualities apart. 
Their maturity was now complete; they could 
go no further in the line of isolated growth. 
And yet a wall of adamant stood between 
them, a wall ordained by God for the preserva- 
tion of Jewish loyalty, during the infancy of the 
nation, and afterwards strengthened by preju- 
dice, pride, and religious and mental exclusive- 
ness. Formed as they were for each other, 
who should break the barrier, and introduce the 
bridegroom to the bride? Where was the 
organizing spirit that should unite them ? 

The world stood still till the question should 
be answered. Then appeared Jesus Christ, 
by birth a Jew, in spirit-the Son of God, and 


‘| His labor was with the Jews. 


the signal of international union was struck, 
He spoke no 
word toithe Gentiles; but by his dealings with 
his own race he introduced into the center of 
humanity a new leaven. Three years was sufti- 
cient for his work. In that time, by the divine 
heat of his own love, he melted down the stern 
nature of the Jew, and created him a new man. 
He married him to God, and so fitted him to 
become the husband of the race. This work at 
the center, brief as it was, announced the dawn 
of union for mankind. It was enough; the 
mustard seed would grow; the end was sure. 
Disappearing from external sight he sent the 
Spirit of Communism upon his few followers 
on the day of Pentecost, who spread it among 
the Jews of all the countries of the Mediterra- 
nean coast from which the assembled disciples 
had gathered. Then came the vision and 
proclamation to Peter of the call of the Gen- 
tiles. Cornelius the centurion, to his wonder- 
ing eyes, appeared an equal receiver of the 
grace of God with himself. 

The barrier was broken, on the part of the 
Jew, but still was wanted a man, an ambassador, 
to carry the wonderful message of love and sal- 
vation to the Greek. That messenger was found 
in Paul. He was adapted by education and 
temperament to understand the Greeks, and he 
at once threw the whole energy of his soul into 
the work of winning them to Christ. Leaving 
his own countrymen, he itinerated through the 
Grecian cities, met and disputed with their phi- 
losophers, quoted their poets, and while pre- 
serving the simplicity of his faith, showed that 
he could outshine them in their own field of 
learning. In this way he won their. attention ; 
and then by the magnetism of Christ’s word in 
him, he won their hearts. He established Greek 
churches every where ; and in his care of them 
and his epistles to them, he showed the gushing 
forth of a passion, broad and tender as that of 
the most chivalric lover. In him the devotion 
of David and the ardor of Isaiah breathed 
forth, not toward the circumseribed fold of 
Israel merely, but towards the beautiful, the 
hitherto outcast, feminine and Gentile Greeks. 
“Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved and 
longed. for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in 
the Lord, my dearly beloved.” This was his 
manner of talk to the Greek churches. Could 
they resist such a courtship? No; they were 
captivated, and showed a love which matched 
his own. Witness the fervent zeal of the Cor- 
inthians under his reproof, and their ever-affec- 
tionate remembrance of him in his absence. 
The Galatians, he said, received him as an angel 
of God, and if possible would have plucked out 
their own eyes to serve him. 

Thus during the first forty years of Christian- 
ity there was a rapid convergence of the Jew- 
ish and Greek lines that had so long run paral- 
lel. A. spiritual blending and interchange of 
qualities between the nations took place: they 
fell in love with each other; the preparation 
for establishing the first great organic duality by 
their union was complete. 


And this was true, not merely or principally 
of the living generation of Jews and Greeks, 
but of a!l that was valuable in the vast circle of 
their dead. The bulk of every nation is in the 
invisible world, and the revolutions that we see 
on the.surface are but the crests of waves whose 
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riod spoken of there was a meeting of the Jew 
and Greek not only in the persons of Paul and 
Titus, but of the ancient heroes of both nations. 
The barriers between the two races gave way in 
both worlds, and the attraction of brotherhood 
sowed by Christianity took its place. 

And here it may be proper to say that Chris- 
tianity never could have been a perfect work 
without such a demonstration of its power. 
There had been laws and principles on the part 
of the Jews, and intellectual subtlety on the 
part of the Greeks. If there was to be a new 
force to save men, it must be something different 
from either of these. It must be the mighty clash 
of love, the primal passion, breaking down “walls 
of separation,” and showing its immortality by 
joining two lives. That is what Christianity 
did on a national scale; and Christianity look- 
ing at its origin as a concrete thing, must ever 
be defined as an expression of the force con- 
cerned in producing the vital union of the Jew 
and Greek. 

The conditions for this union were now pres- 
ent, but its consummation—the marriage cere- 
mony, if we may so speak—was yet to be cele- 
brated. And it is using no improper liberty to 
call the transaction of this period a marriage, 
for Christ himself refers to the crisis which had 
now come, under the designation of a wedding 
supper. The believers, both Jew and Greek, 
were taught to look for a stupendous change as 
impending immediately before them. And 
it came. At the appointed time, about the year 
70 of our era, the Second Coming took place. 
Christ came as a lover and a judge. The trum- 
pet sounded throughout the spiritual universe ; 
Hades gave up its dead, and there in the presence 
of the hosts of angels, the great espousals of the 
church took place—a marriage which, blending 
all nationalities and conditions, but particularly 
the representative races of the Jews and Greeks 
in one heavenly bond of Communism, gave a 
body and a bride to Christ. Thus the plot and 
mystery of ages was finished. Thus the New 
Jerusalem was founded and the Kingdom of 
Heaven commenced. 

The relations of this event to subsequent his- 
tory, will be examined in a future number.—e. 


INDEPENDENCE. 

O the young man especially, this is a talis- 
manic word that makes his heart thrill with 
a thousand vague sensations. But a blind self- 
will is often mistaken for noble, manly resolu- 
tion. Unlicensed action would not always con- 
duce to happiness. As society advances in civ- 
ilization, men recognize their dependence on 
laws and on moral and religious training. Sure- 
ly they are gainers in so doing. So the indi- 
vidual as he grows in susceptibility to spiritual 
truth and moral refinement, ioses the all-absorb- 
ing sense of individuality, and finds the power 

and charm of unity to be vastly superior. 
There is much about this longing for indepen- 
dence of thought and action that is illusory. 
Paradoxical though it may be, those who assert 
most loudly the right to think and act for them- 
selves, as they express it, are apt to be the 
most self-deceived and unoriginal. They con- 
sider it heroic to claim independence of every- 
thing and everybody, blindly overlooking the 
fact. that this attitude betrays a mediocre mind. 
We call the. man a bully who boasts that he 
has no superior in physical prowess, and we 





justly despise his presumption. But is it not 
the same spirit which makes a man refuse to 
recognize a superior in intellect or intuition ? 

“There is a power above us.” There are 
two powers in the universe, one of good and 
the other of evil, and consequently they are in 
deadly strife. We must serve one, though it is 
at our option to say which we will obey. We 
are independent just so far as freedom of choice 
goes. There comes a day when this question 
rings in the heart of every one: “ Will you 
serve God and all that is truthful and noble, or 
the devil and all that is anarchic and destruc- 
tive?’ No man of sound mind and true heart 
would hesitate when he saw the real issue; but 
he would rather glory in dependence upon a 
being so wise and good as Christ, “in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge.” We have no right to be independent of 
the truth. We should gladly welcome it. The 
fear to recognize a man better and wiser than 
ourselves, and accept him as a master, is a most 
ignoble sentiment. It is one very much at vari- 
ance with the teachings of Christ, who said that 
we must become as little children before we 
can enter the kingdom of heaven. Even one 
of the noblest pagan philosophers counted it 
both foolish and criminal to disobey those above 
us. 

I was long a victim to this theory of indepen- 
dence so prevalent among young men; but ex- 
perience has shown me it is a deep delusion, 
originating in foolish pride and egotism, and to 
say the least, one tending to dwarf the mind and 
heart. Would that I could express what I feel 
on this point and bring it home to the heart of 
every young man who is, or may be, deceived 
by the false glitter of individual importance. 
When the truth dawned upon my mind, and I 
saw the littleness and misery this theory often 
leads to, it came as a sunbeam to my heart, in- 
fusing new life and vigor. We should glory 
not in self-assertion but in ability to follow 
those who are above us and able to make us 
better and wiser. 

Does not the power to shun evil and to iden- 
tify ourselves with good, conduce to the noblest 
of all independence? He who is meek in heart, 
and recognizes his dependence on Christ and 
on all who are better than himself, whether 
angels or mortals, gains daily in all that is noble 
and elevating, and will at last enjoy the broad- 
est of all liberty ; for he will be free to think 
the truth on every subject, bold to speak it in 
every presence, and firm to resist pride, pre- 
sumption and every snare of Satan. Let us 
all rejoice that we are permitted to know men 
and women whose thoughts are higher and 
truer than ours, and who can lead us up towards 
God because they live closer to him and drink 
the stream of truth nearer its fountain head. 

0. C., Nov. 12, 1866. D. J. B. 


EVENING TOPICS. 
: THE RESURRECTION. 

Mr. Hamilton : The resurrection seems to me 
to be a waking up, or a rousing out of sleep, 
insensibility and deadness, into a state where 
we see things as God sees them—see things as 
they are in heaven. We need not make heaven 
a locality, though undoubtedly there is a sphere 
where the light and truth of God prevail in their 
purity ; and of course when one steps into the 
light of eternity he has entered the resurrection. 











If our hearts could be soft and loving as Christ’s 
is, and we could come up into sympathy with 
things that exist in the kingdom of heaven, we 
Should then be getting our hearts, minds and 
spirits into the resurrection; and there is no 
saying what effect that would have upon our 
bodies. We know that as things are now, the 
state of the spirit has a great effect upon the 
body. It seems to me that the way the resur- 
rection of the body is to come, is, by first lifting 
up the spirit of the man, and with it the mind 
and the heart. If we get where we can walk in 
spirit with God and feel his life and fellow- 
ship, we shall overcome disease and death, 
Letting your heart work in this direction, is a 
little different from having it work directly upon 
the idea of a material resurrection of the body. 
When our thoughts turn in the direction I have 
indicated, we are prompted to love improve- 
ment and the cross of Christ, and everything 
that purifies the life and cleanses from all im- 
perfections of character. I do not believe the 
resurrection of the body is to be held up in a 
way to divert us from this deep interior hope. 
The resurrection is rather coming to the body 
through the interior. In breaking up hardness 
and insensibility, and letting in the truth as it 
is in God, we are standing up in at least the first 
stage uf the resurrection. ‘This is the way my 
heart is working toward full victory. If the 
spirit or soul stands in the resurrection the body 
will have to come somehow. But it seems to 
me that in getting the attention too much on 
the body we are liable to put the cart before 
the horse. 

Mr. Conant: 1 will offer a few words of 
expeerience on this point. I have had many 
thoughts on the subject of the resurrection 
for years. I have been a dyspeptic most of- 
my life, and have suffered a great deal in con- 
sequence. But recently, by giving the matter 
to Christ, | have got above that, and am not 
troubled with it now. Then I was led to ex- 
amine myself, and | found there was some- 
For 
one thing, I have had a tremendously fanatical 
tendency to deal with in myself for many years. 
For the last few weeks I have felt as though I 
had got clear of that also, and am ready to 
turn away from my past experience. Heretofore 
I have always been tempted to run back into 
that on all occasions, but now I feel that I have 
got beyond and above it. I feel as though my 
spirit and body both had been renewed by the 
resurrection life. 

Mr. De Latre: There is a verse in the eighth 
chapter of Romans that seems to explain the mat- 
ter ina few words. It reads thus: “ If the Spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
spirit that dwelleth in you.” That text has 
been made very plain to my mind of late. 

Mr. Burt: There is great force in such a 
passage as this: “ Mortality shall be swallowed 
up of life.” It seems to me this spiritual state 
that Mr. Hamilton speaks of, will in the end, 
swallow up everything like decay. 

Mr. Woolworth: It is evident to me that 
the resurrection of the body is not an arbitrary 
or mechanical thing, standing by itself. It comes 
as a natural process of growth of the spirit. 
The resurrection must work from the center to 
the circumference. We begin with confessing 


thing of the same nature in my spirit. 
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Christ and letting his spirit into the center of 
our life, which swallows up our whole being. 
So, finally, “mortality is swallowed up of life.” 

Mr. Hamilton: It is an important thought 
that by faith and the confession of Christ the 
leaven of life‘is put into us and begins its work 
at the center. This will give new enthusiasm 
to our studies and all our purposes in the way 
of education. For instance it will enliven our 
study of algebra and geometry. You may find 
yourself before what seems an impenetrable 
stone wall, but the spirit of the resurrection 
will push a way through. The truth shall even 
wake them that sleep, and the dead shall rise, 
and Christ will give them light. This stony 
state of spirit will give way before the life of 
the resurrection. You may be sure of it—just 
as sure as that Christ is working in us. 


ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS. 


{Our classical readers are of course familiar with 
the Illiad and Odyssey, poems of Homer. To such 
others as have not read them, either in the original or 
in atranslation, we can promise a rare treat in doing 
so. Pope’s translation is spirited and musical, and can 
be obtained at the second-hand bookstores in New 
York for two or three dollars. It is a good way to 
read the poems aloud an hour at a time in the fam- 
ily, a8 we have lately done. There isa suggestion 
of allegory or moral purpose in some of the epi- 
sodes, as in that which we give below of Ulysses’ 
adventure with the Sirens, which adds to the beauty. 
In this extract, Circe warns Ulysses of coming dan- 
ger, and he afterwards relates the manner of his 
escaping it.] 

“Oh prince attend! some favoring power be kind, 
And print the important story on thy mind! 

Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the seas ; 
Their song is death, and makes destruction please. 
Unbless’d the man, whom music wins to stay 
Nigh the cursed shore, and listen to the lay. 

No more that wretch shall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife ! 

In verdant meads they sport ; and wide around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 

And human carnage taints the dreadful shore. 

Fly swift the dangerous coast; let every ear 

Be stopp’d against the song! ’tis death to hear! 
Firm to the mast with chains thyself be bound, 
Nor trust thy virtue to the enchanting sound. 

If, mad with transport, freedom thou demand, 

Be every fetter strain’d, and added band to band. 

“These seas o’erpassed, be wise! but I refrain 
To mark distinct thy voyage o’er the main: 

New horrors rise! let prudence be thy guide, 
And guard thy various passage through the tide.” 

She ceased : and now arose the morning ray ; 
Swift to her dome the goddess held her way, 

Then to my mates I measured back the plain, 
Climb’d the tall bark, and rush’d into the main ; 
Then bending to the stroke, their oars they drew 
To their broad breasts, and swift the galley flew. 
Up sprung a brisker breeze; with freshening gales 
The friendly goddess stretch’d the swelling sails ; 
We drop our oars ; at ease the pilot guides ; 

The vessel light along the level glides. 

When, rising sad and slow, with pensive look, 
Thus to the melancholy train 1 spoke : 

Oh, friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 

Attend while I what Heaven foredooms disclose. 
Hear all! fate hangs o’er all; on you it lies 
To live or perish! to be safe, be wise! 

In flowery meads the sportive Sirens play, 

Touch the soft lyre, and tune the vocal lay ; 

Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound, 

The gods allow to hear the dangerous sound. 
Hear and obey ; if freedom I demand, 

Be every fetter strain’d, be added band to band.” 

While yet I speak the winged galley flies, 

And lo! the Siren shores like mists arise. 
Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 
And waves below, at once forgot to move : 





Some demon calm’d the air, and smoothed the deep, 
Hushed the loud winds, and charm’d the waves to 
sleep. 
Now every sail we furl, each oar we ply; , 
Lash’d by the stroke, the trothy waters fly. 
The ductile wax with busy hands I mould, 
And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll’d ; 
The aerial region now grew warm with day, 
The wax dissolved beneath the burning ray ; 
Then every ear I barr’d against the strain, 
And from access of phrensy lock’d the brain. 
Now round the masts my mates the fetters roll’d, 
And bound me limb by limb with fold on fold. 
Then bending to the stroke, the active train 
Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main. 
While to the shore the rapid vessel flies, 
Our swift approach the Siren choir descries ; 
Celestial music warbles from their tongue, 
And thus the sweet deluders tune the song : 
“Oh stay, oh pride of Greece! Ulysses, stay ! 
Oh cease thy course, and listen to our lay ! 
Bless’d is the man ordain’d our voice to hear, 
The song instructs the soul, and charms the ear. 
Approach! thy soul shall into raptures rise ! 
Approach ! and learn new wisdom from the wise ! 
We know whate’er the kings of mighty name 
Achieved at Ilion in the field of fame ; 
Whate’er beneath the sun’s bright journey lies. 
Oh stay, and learn new wisdom from the wise!” 
Thus the sweet charmers warbled o'er the main, 
My soul takes wing to meet the heavenly strain ; 
I give the sign, and struggle to be free ; 
Swift row my mates, and shoot along the sea; 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 
Till, dying off, the distant sounds decay : 
Then, scudding swiftly from the dangerous ground, 
The deatened ear unlock’d, the chains unbound. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM ONEIDA COMMUNITY, ONEIDA, N. Y., NOV. 14. 


....Those who sat up last night to witness the ex- 
pected meteoric shower, were again disappointed. 
At 11 o’clock the sky was cloudless and the air trans- 
parent, and a few quite brilliant meteors shot up- 
ward from the North-east, and proceeded in a south- 
erly direction. We noticed two that had the 
appearance of rockets, and they might have been 
rockets sent up from Rome, or from some place in 
that direction; others were of a paler hue; but as 
the night advanced the atmosphere became hazy, 
and although there were small phosphorescent lights 
darting here and there from time to time in all direc- 
tions, yet nothing of any magnitude was to be seen. 
- ....Our band of little ones enjoy wonderfully the 
privilege of getting out-doors, this beautiful weather ; 
and if they do appear a little like young colts, just 
turned out to pasture, and require considerable atten- 
tion, we feel well paid for our trouble, when we note 
their enjoyment and see their happy little faces and 
sparkling eyes: To-day we took them out on the 
croquet-ground, and they enjoyed watching the play- 
ers, and the older ones like Fanny, Temple, Harry, 
&c., seemed to have quite an idea of playing a game 
themselves, judging from the way they used the mal- 
lets, and knocked the extra balls about. From there 
we took them down to the great barn, to watch a 
company of men who were threshing wheat with 
four span of horses, going round and round in a cir- 
cle. They were delighted to see them and stood 
peeping through the fence very quietly, and with in- 
tense interest, for nearly an hour. Maud and Ran- 
som were of the party in their little carriages, and 
seemed to enjoy it all, as well as the older ones who 
could run all about. 


....The art of preserving sweet corn in cans, has 
been found to require great nicety, and the results 
are sometimes disappointing, so much so that fruit 
preservers in some places are shy of the business. 
It was feared at one time that our stock of preserved 
corn would prove a failure, but the final results are 
likely to be much better than were expected. We 
have shipped twenty thousand cans, and have 
now on hand about eight hundred. -The number of 
“swelled heads,” (as the spoiled cans are called), 
which have been seen around home, is estimated at 
not far from three thousarid.'’ Only one customer 


has yet made serious complaint, and to him the corn 
was shipped early in the season. Some others may 
claim deductions for poor corn; but still there is 
occasion for gratitude that it has turned out so well. 


....-The teams had been hauling preserved fruit 
and vegetables to Mr. Bennett’s storehouse on the 
canal for nearly three weeks, until at least thirteen 
tons were there awaiting shipment, together with 
5000 Ibs. of scrap steel from the trap works, and in 
the mean time none had been forwarded. We began 
to grow anxious on the subject, and wrote to Mr. 
Bennett to ship it at least by Tuesday of this week 
if he possibly could, without waiting for an expected 
boat of the Ithaca line. Failing to go however, as 
was expected, on Monday evening it was decided 
here that the freight must move by canal or by rail- 
road immediately ; and H. volunteered to go down and 
hail every boat that passed, till he found boats to take 
it. He returned in the evening with the announce- 
ment, “ The goods are all off !—If they had not been 
taken away yesterday they would probably have had 
to remain at Durhamyille two weeks longer, or been 
drawn back to the depot and ser by railroad, as the 
papers inform us that there is a serious break in the 
canal near Palmyra, which may stop boating opera- 
tions twelve days. 

....A Vermont hunter writes to Mr. Newhouse as 
follows: “I have received a pamphlet from Fowler 
and Wells, called the “ Trapper’s Guide.” I have 
read it with interest,as Iam a lover of hunting. I 
have just returned from a trip to the Saranac Lakes, 
and had a good time generally. I learned on my re- 
turn that black bears are quite troublesome here 
this fall, and some attempts have been made to cap- 
ture them, but the bears have proved too much for the 
hunters as yet. I see you advertise bear traps for sale 
with swivels and chain. I wantto get one and try 
it. The track made by one of the bears is eleven in- 
ches long, and five wide. It will need to be a pretty 
large trap for such a foot. I think the seventeen 
pound trap will be about what I shall want. You 
may send me one by Express.” 

Another recent order for traps, received at the 
O. C. Agency, for the California trade, included 73 
bear-traps. 

....A visit to the trap-shop at the present 
time, will afford animated pleasure to any one who 
has a taste for business enterprise and execution. 
The. forging department especially, with its glowing 
furnaces and the clash and clangor of its presses and 
rollers and its motley groups of workers, presents a 
very interesting spectacle of industrial momentum. 
The foreman, R. Hawley, estimates that with their 
present force and facilities, they will be able to turn 
out two thousand springs per day. 

....An attendant at the children’s house says: 
“In the children’s meeting this morning, Mr. Hatch 
gave his impressions about different ones, and then 
showed them the importance of having a good 
spirit. He read a chapter in the Bible where it 
speaks of prayer, and said it was just as easy and 
simple for the children to ask God to help them, as it 
was for the older people. He spoke also of the Gol- 
den rule—said they should “ doto others as they 
would have others do to them,” illustrating it in 
such a way that it was very easy for them to un- 
derstand. I observed one of the boys in tears, which 
impressed me that such meetings soften their hearts 
as well as ours.” 

...-The men who were employed last week in 
hanging out clothes from the wash, have handed us 
the following statement: The whole number of arti- 
cles in the wash during the week, including stockings, 
handkerchiefs, collars, &c., was 3,539, and the esti- 
mated number of square yards of cloth contained in 
the garments and articles was 5,681, excluding stock- 
ings and collars from the calculation. If these clothes 
were all spread out to dry, they would cover a sur- 
face of one and one-eighth of an acre. 

....There was some conversation in the business 
meeting this week respecting the true policy to be 
pursued by the Community towards the two great 
mail express companies—the American and Mer- 
chant’s Union. There are some features in the or- 


ganization and management of the latter which, it 
was thought, entitle it to, at least, a share of our pat- 





ronage. 
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...-Out-door work is being closed, and the busi- 
ness campaign for the season is about ended ; but in- 
terior activity now commences. The less conspicu- 
ous but more dynamic work of the mind and heart 
will go on, to result, we trust, in forthcoming flower 
and fruit of good works. We notice the arrival of a 
fresh supply of Robinson’s New University Algebra. 

...-As the 300 cords of stone quarried since last 
fall have all been readily sold, and the prospects are 
that the demand will be equally good for stone 
another season, it is proposed that measures be taken 
to prosecute this branch of business with hired labor 
the ensuing winter. 

...-Our efforts to obtain water at the Burt House 
are at last crowned with success. On digging down 
to the depth of five feet below the bottom of the cel- 
lar, water was found in great abundance, and has 
risen in the well to the surface of the ground. 


....-Mr. Ackley has put up 250 barrels of apples 
for winter use, 156 of which, are of our own raising. 
The barrels are all marked with the name of the 
apples that the barrel contains, and then put in the 
Fruit-house. 

...-The O. C. Machine Shop shipped on the 6th 
inst. a valuable lot of silk-spinning machinery, manu- 
factured to order for parties in Boston. 

FROM 0. C. AGENCY, 335 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

....We have engaged another room in connection 
with those we now occupy, which will materially 
add to our conveniences in housekeeping. We sug- 
gested to our landlord a wish that he would so ar- 
range matters that we could have a family here, se- 
cluded from the rest of the building. He did not 
put his foot down in the negative, as might have 
been expected, but said he did not see how it could 
be done. The rules of the building exclude women 
tenants; and to make an exception in our favor, 
he said, might cause objections from some of the oc- 
cupants in the building; and others again would 
wish the same privilege, &c. So for the present the 
Community here will remain a brotherhood. 


OUR READERS. 

IDE-AWAKE, appreciative readers, are the 

sort of subscribers that we are looking after. 
A corps of editors must be a queer set if they can 
endure to send off their papers week after week not 
knowing or caring whether those papers reach’ in- 
terested men and women. When writers chop, they 
want to see where their chips fly. For a long time 
the CrrcuLaRr had been going to readers from whom 
we seldom or never heard. Finally we concluded 
that we would have a lively audience though it 
should be a smaller one. In pursuance of this plan, 
we notified all our subscribers just before the close 
of the last volume, that the forthcoming one would 
be sent to none but those who wrote forit.. The 
effect of that was to reduce our list fifty per cent. 
Our course has been successful; and we now find 
that we have a more lively set of readers than ever 
before. Subscriptions have come in steadily ; and at 
this time our list is larger than ever before. Of these 
new subscribers, many are literary people, lawyers, 
doctors, and clergymen. We can only allude to the 
fact that we are constantly receiving letters which 
express the highest appreciation of our paper. Never 
before have we had a brighter audience than our 
present five or six thousand readers. 


NOTES AT BELLEVUE. 

oD pete Hamilton’s lecture on Surgery 
at the Bellevue Hospital, New York, on Friday 
afternoon, he made some interesting statements 
concerning moral preparation for undergoing surgi- 
cal operations. After describing the ordinary prep- 
arations necessary on such occasions, he remarked: 
“In regard to moral preparation in these cases, I 
have had some interesting experience during my 
professional career. In one case I performed an 
operation for removal of cancer of the breast ona 
Sister of Charity. She declined taking an anesthetic, 
intimating that she relied on something better. She 
kept up a conversation with me during the whole 
operation, occasionally uttering a short prayer, but 


not evincing by word or gesture that she suffered the 
slightest pain. 

“Tn another case of cancer of the breast the patient 
declined taking chloroform, saying that God would 
sustain her. She sat with her eyes closed and her 
lips moving during the entire operation, without 
giving the least evidence of suffering. 

“There is a different class who rely upon their 
power of endurance, or pride. These last tell me 
that they know that they can stand it, and don’t 
want any chloroform. This class of persons begin 
well, but are very apt to fail before the operation is 
through. 

“Those who rely upon faith in God and religion 
never fail me. I can always rely on these patients. 
But the other class are not reliable.” 

Prof. Hamilton is evidently a religious man, whose 
earnest and forcible style impresses one with the be- 
lief that he is something more than a mere surgeon; 
that he is an earnest seeker after truth wherever it 
may lead him. During one of his clinics a week or 
two ago, he brought into the amphitheater a Ger- 
man family who had escaped shortly before from a 
burning tenement by throwing themselves from the 
windows of the fourth story. Straw-mattresses were 
held by the firemen below, and the entire family of 
five were thrown or dropped from the fourth story. 
The mother and four children, including one baby, 
were thrown out by the father and were safely 
caught by those below. In jumping out himself he 
missed the bed and struck the sidewalk. Although 
not killed, he was so badly injured that he was not 
at the time expected to live; but he has since par- 
tially recovered. The mother and children were 
brought before the class to illustrate the effect of 
burns, from which they had suffered more or less on 
the face und hands. As they were going out the 
smallest boy began to cry, whcn Dr. Hamilton asked 
for a penny to give him, at the same time opening 
his own pocket-book. At this the pennies began to 
drop into the arena below at a rapidly increasing 
rate. Thicker and faster they rattled down, until 
the floor was pretty well covered with the coin. Of 
course all lecturing from the Professor had to stop 
for a while. He told the woman to take her time 
and pick them up. After some little time of active 
industry of mother and children, the floor was 
nearly cleaned. But as they were picking up the 
last ones, a second shower began which lasted nearly 
as long as the first, with like results. 

We sometimes hear of touching instances of re- 
morse of young women whose life of sin and misery 
has brought them down to death’s door. The other 
day Prof. Elliot was telling us of a young girl who 
had had three abortions since she was sixteen years 
old. The last one—a few days ago—nearly cost her 
her life. After commenting on some physical pecu- 
liarity of the case, the Professor remarked : 

“ Young gentlemen, as I entered the room where 
this young girl lay—pale from loss of blood—she 
cried to me: 

‘O Doctor, do save me! I want to try and be a 
good girl before I die.’” 

He assured her he would do his best to save her, 
which seemed to give new life to her sinking form. 
I have not heard from the case since. G. E. C. 

New York, Oct. 27, 1866. 


GOLD IN CANADA. 

[ An O. ©, fur-buyer in Canada, writes home as follows, of the 

reported gold discoveries in the vicinity of Madoc :} 
Belleville, C. W., Nov. 8, 1866. 

Dear Bro. C.:—There is great excitement on the 
Hastings Road, from Belleville to the Jordan, over the 
discovery of a gold mine six miles North of Madoc. 
When I came in two weeks ago, the gold fever had 
just fairly begun to work at Madoc and in the ad- 
jacent region; but it has been increasing in fervor 
ever since, and is spreading far and wide. People 
are beginning to think they have a new El Dorado 
among the hills and rocks of Hastings county, which 
may yet vie with California or Australia. Certain it 
is that gold has been found. The facts, as I have 
been able to gather them, are somewhat as follows : 

Some time during the past season, a man named 
Richardson, who owns a farm or clearing on the 





Hastings Road about six miles from Madoc, gave 
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another man, named Powell, the privilege of digging 
for copper on his land, reserving the right to one- 
half the metal found. Powell spent some time in 
exploring and digging for copper without success. 
In one of his excavations, however, he came upon a 
vein of blackish-colored sand in u fissure in the rocks, 
which upon examination proved to be rich in gold. 
A Boston Yankee, named Carr, who was boring for 
oil in the township of Sidney, north-west of Belle- 
ville, hearing of the discovery, was soon on the 
ground. After examining and satisfying himself as 
to the prospects of the mine, he commenced ne- 
gotiations for its purchase. This he has succeeded 
in effecting. He has bought about fifteen acres of land 
surrounding the mine, with the entire mineral right, 
for $35,000. Of this sum Richardson retains $20,000, 
paying Powell the remaining $15,000. 

The vein has been explored to a depth of some 
eighteen feet, with, it is said, increasing indications 
of richness. I hear of nuggets quite pure, having 
been found in it as large as a hickory-nut, or the end 
of a man’s thumb, and of $15 or $16 worth of 
gold being taken out of a double handful of the 
sand. Old California and Australia miners say that 
the indications are better than any they ever saw in 
those countries. How true this is I will not avouch. 

The discovery of the gold was made some six 
wecks ago, and as I have said, it is producing great 
excitement. When I came down the road on 
Tuesday, the Madoc hotels were quite full of strangers 
and gold-seekers. Yesterday, it is reported, about 
a hundred went out from Belleville; and to-day the 
report is, two hundred are going. It is the principal 
topic of conversation every-where. A great many 
are prospecting in the region round Madoc, and re- 
ports are heard of indications of gold in various 
quantities. Some think that the whole of the re- 
gion of primitive rock, from Madoc to the York 
River, may be a rich gold region. Of course this is 
as yet all speculation, but when Spring opens again 
there will probably be a great deal of prospecting 
all through this country. Now, however, winter 
will soon cut short such operations. 

I guess I have said enough on the subject, at pres- 
ent, or you may think I have caught the fever myself. 
I believe however I am in a cool condition, though 
the air is quite heavily charged with the contagion. 

Yours truly, P. 


BARBERRY SEED GRATIS.—Last Spring we re- 
ceived inquiries in regard to barberry seed for hedges. 
We gathered a lot of seed from off our hedge, and 
undertook to supply our friends in small quantities 
by mail. We have recently received a communica- 
tion from a purchaser, saying that he had failed to 
getany plants from the seed. If there are any others 
to whom we sent seed, that have in like manner 
failed, we will again send them the same amount of 
seed free of charge, with directions how to plant, 
&c., on receiving their request with a postage stamp 
enclosed. We are satisfied the barberry is a good 
thing for hedges, and would like to have those inter- 
ested in it succeed. 


WAITING FOR GAME. 

\ HIR-R-R—Whir-r-r—Whir-r-r!_ There they 

go--three partridges from the side of my 
path, as I stroll by a thicket on the slope of Mt. 
Tom. The partridge or ruffed grouse (bonasia wm- 
bellus), is the game bird of this country. Coy and 
prudent, sharp with the instinct of self-preservation, 
she is the hunter’s constant pique. You never find 
her off her guard. No matter how sharply you peer 
for her in the underbrush, the first certain knowl- 
edge you have of her presence as you move carefully 
along, is the sudden booming of her wings as she 
rises and flies off. Their very sound is one of defi- 
ance; “Catch me if you can.” Her advantage is 
this: she hears your footstep at a distance, or feels 
the jar of the ground, and instantly is on the alert. 
Assuming a perfect stillness behind some shrub or 
tuft, her speckled-brown plumage becomes to the 
eye, if visible at all, apart of the ground. She 
watches you securely till your near approach sends 
her off with the whir aforesaid. If a hunter, you 
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vent your disappointment in an ejaculation, and 
wonder that with your quarry so near you could 
not have seen and secured it; but at length you 
pocket your chagrin, and the mirage of the hunt 
allures you on to try the experiment over again. In 
my boyhood I think I must have traveled at least a 
hundred miles, gun in hand, just to meet with such 
trips of fortune in my generally vain pursuit of this 
bird. 

But the three partriges of my walk the other eve- 
ning, set me thinking. Is there no way to fairly cir- 
cumvent these shrewd creatures? Is man’s wit un- 
equal to theirs? I had for some years laid aside the 
gun, but now I felt a sort of challenge in the situa- 
tion that I could not well evade. My mind re- 
volved ascheme of strategy that I had never tried 
before. My reasoning was this. Here is evidently 
the haunt of a covey of these birds. To surprise 
one of them by stealing upon it unawares, is out of 
the question. But suppose I enter the thicket with 
my gun, and taking a seat behind some partial screen, 
patiently wait in perfect stillness, for the appearance 
of my game. Perhaps such continued quiet on my 
part may throw the partridge off her guard, or her 
curiosity may get the better of her caution and bring 
her within range of my fowling piece. The thought 
took possession of me with such warmth that I re- 
solved to put it in practice. 

Accordingly the next day I arranged two or three 
cedar shrubs in the edge of the copse, to serve as a 
low screen, and extemporizing a stool behind them, 
I seated myself with my gun across my knees, and 
commenced my siege. The booming of wings on 
my first approach informed me that I had sent my 
game flying: but I was prepared for that, and was 
going now to offset apparent defeat with patience, and 
see what would come of it. After sitting silent for 
three-fourths of an hour, gazing at the lifeless tangle 
of underbrush around me, the thought arose that it 
was nonsense to wait thus for game to come to me 
that I had already frightened away. I felt that most 
probably I was a laughing-stock at that moment to 
a score of partridges collected at a distance to view 
my discomfiture. But I had deliberately entered 
on my pan and I would not yet abandon it. Pres- 
ently a faint noise comes to me on the right hand. 
It draws nearer: a tinkling as of light steps among 
the dried leaves. It may be a squirrel. It passes 
down in front of me beyond my range of sight, and 
goes out of hearing on my left. I wait another half 
hour, and then a similar noise in front, accompanied 
by a whining, clucking note, suddenly brings into 
partial view the game I waited for, a magnificent 
partridge, with ruff erect and tail spread. I could 
however but imperfectly see him through the 
densely intercepting bushes; and my hasty shot was 
a failure. The two following days I waited in the 
same spot without avail, beguiling the time with a 
pocket Herodotus; but on the third day, after a 
Quaker sitting of an hour, I found myself in pres- 
ence of two of the feathered beauties, from which I 
took my choice of one. My strategy proved success- 
ful; my self-respect was satisfied; and my next 
morning’s breakfast with a friend was epicurean. 

I count the above incident good enough without a 
moral; but if one were required, it is contained in 
the suggestion of my friend, to whom I related the 
story, that all good things are often better obtained 
by quietly waiting for them than by bustling activity. 
The game of happiness cannot be chased down, it 
comes of itself to clear-eyed inspiration. BREEZE. 


THE QUESTION OF TEMPER. 


HE following passage in that well-told 

story, “The Small House of Allington,” 
suggests certain possible conditions of the hu- 
man heart that are well worthy of considera- 
tion. Premising that Lily Dale the heroine of 
the story has been cruelly deserted by her lov- 
er six months previously, and that the question 
now is, whether in her heart-broken state she 
can be prevailed upon to accept another, the 
narrative proceeds : 


Mrs. Dale firmly believed that if her daughter 
could be made to accept John Eames as her second 





lover ina year or two all would be well. Crosbie 
would then be forgotten or thought of without re- 
gret, and Lily pfs become the mistress of a happy 
home. But there are positions which can not be 
reached, though there be no physical or material 
objection inthe way. It is the view which the mind 
takes of a thing which creates the sorrow that arises 
from it. Ifthe heart were always malleable and the 
feelings could be controlled, who would permit him- 
self to be tormented by any of the reverses which 
affection meets? Death would create no sorrow; in- 

atitude would lose its sting; and the betrayal of 
ove would do no injury beyond that which it might 
entail upon worldly circumstances. But the heart is 
not malleable ; nor will the feelings admit of such 
control. 

“It is not possible for her,’ said Mrs. Dale. “I 
fear it is not possible. It is too soon.” 

“Six months,” pleaded the squire. 

“It will take years—not months,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ And she will lose all her youth.” 

“Yes; he has done all that by his treachery. But 
it is done, and we cannot now go back. She loves 
him yet as dearly as she ever loved him,” &c., &c. 


Though we must admit that in the world as 
it is, there is an abundance of that hardness of 
heart that takes pride in assuming that it never 
ean be comforted when in affliction, yet we are 
far from assenting to the proposition that the 
heart cannot be made malleable. It was Christ’s 
special mission in this world to perform this 
miracle of softening hearts; and who will say 
that he failed in the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose? On the contrary, thousands can testify 
to the efficacy of his power in doing this work. 
Indeed, it is this malleable condition of the 
heart produced by faith in Christ, that robs 
death of his sting and enables us to rise elastic 
above every assault of evil. What a bright 
portrayal of the Christian heart Paul gives in 
the following, contrasted with the above gloomy 
picture of the novelist : H. J. 8. 

In all things approving ourselves as the minis- 
ters of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessi- 
ties, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tu- 
mults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings; by pure- 
ness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, 
by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God, by the armor of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the Jeft, by 
honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report; 
as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well 
known; as dying, and behold, we live; as chastened, 
and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; 


as poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things. 


HOW CORAL IS FORMED. 


The following description of coral animals 
and their operations is from Hughes’ “ Manual 
of Geography :” 


“The coral reefs of the Pacific, as well as 
those in other parts of the globe, are all 
produced by the secretions of the coral-insect, 
and the process by which they are tormed is 
one of the most curious and instructive phenom- 
ena which the natural world presents to view. 
The architects’ of these wonderful structures 
are polypes of minute size, and of various spe- 
cies, but all possessing a general similarity of 
form and structure. They consist, to appear 
ance, of a little oblong bag of jelly, closed at one 
end, but having the other extremity open, and 
surrounded by tentacles (usually six or eight in 
number), set like the rays ofa star. 


“ Multitudes of these tiny creatures are asso- 
ciated in the secretion of a common stony skel- 
eton, that is, the coral, or madrepore, in the mi- 
nute orifices of which they reside; protruding 
their mouths and tentacles when under water, 
but the moment they are molested, or become 
exposed to the atmosphere, withdrawing by sud- 
den contraction into their holes. It is proved 
by observation that these creatures are unable 
to exist at a greater depth than twenty or thir- 
ty fathoms; so that the numberless coral islands 
of the Pacific, and other seas, must be based up- 


on submarine rocks, or mountains, though it 


was at one time supposed that they were raised, 





by the process described above, from the bot- 
tom of the sea.” 

Captain Basil Hall, in his “Voyage to Loo- 
Choo,” makes the following observations on co- 
ral islands: 


“The examination of a coral reef during the 
different stages of one tide is particulary inter- 
esting. When the sea has left it for some time, it 
becomes dry, and appears to be a compact rock 
exceedingly hard and ragged; but no sooner 
does the tide rise again, and the waves begin to 
wash over it, than millions of coral worms pro- 
trude themselves from holes on the surface which 
were before quite invisible. These animals are 
of a great variety of shapes and sizes, and in 
svch prodigious numbers, that in a short time 
the whole surface of the rock appears to be alive 
and in motion. 

“The most common of the worms at Loo- 
Choo (an island in the Pacific east of China), 
was in the form of a star, with arms from four 
to six inches long, which it moved about with a 
rapid motion in all directions, probably in search 
of food. Others were so sluggish, that they 
were often mistaken for pieces of the rock ; these 
were generally of a dark color, and from four to 
five inches long and two or three round. When 
the rock was broken from a spot near the level 
of high water, it was found to be a hard solid 
stone; but if any part of it were detached at a 
level to which the tide reached every day, it 
was discovered to be full of worms, all of differ- 
ent lengths and colors, some being as fine as 
thread and several feet long, generally of a very 
bright yellow, and sometimes of a blue color; 
while others resembled snails, and some were 
not unlike lobtsers and prawns in shape, but soft, 
and not above two inches long. 

“The growth of coral ceases when the worm 
which creates it is no longer exposed to the 
washing of the tide. Thusa reef rises in the 
form of a gigantic cauliflower, till its top has 
gained the level of the highest tides, above 
which the worm has no power to carry its oper- 
ations, and the reef, consequently, no longer ex- 
tends itself upward. The surrounding parts, 
however, advance in succession till they reach 
the surface, where they also must stop. Thus, 
as the level of the highest tide is the eventual 
lim® to every part of the reef, a horizontal field 
comes to be formed coincident with that plane, 
and perpendicular on all sides. The reef, how- 
ever, continually increases, and being prevented 
from growing higher, must extend itself lateral- 
ly in all directions ; and this growth being prob- 
ably as rapid at the upper edge as it is lower 
down, the steepness of the face of the reef is 
preserved ; and it is this circumstance which ren- 
ders this species of rock so dangerous to naviga- 
tion. In the first place, they are seldom seen 
above the water; and in the next, their sides 
are so abrupt that a ship’s bows may strike 
against the rock before any change of soundings 
indicates the approach of danger. 

“For a long time it was supposed that the 
coral formations were raised from the floor of 
the fathomless ocean by the unaided efforts of 
these little creatures ; but more accurate obser- 
vations have proved that the animals cease to 
live ata greater depth than twenty or thirty 
fathoms.....As some of these islands are eleva- 
ted 200 and 300 feet above the sea level, it is 
evident that they must have been raised by sub- 
marine forces;in short, that the volcano and 
the earthquake must have been employed in 
rearing them to their present elevation.” 


LIBERTY AND INTUITION. 

Matthew Arnold, in his “ Essays in Criticism,” 
has brought to our notice one Joseph Joubert, 
an obscure Frenchman and scholar who lived 
during the Revolution and held office under the 
first Napoleon. This is what Joubert had to 
say on liberty : 

“Let your cry be for free souls rather even 
than for free men. Moral liberty is the one 
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vitally important liberty, the one liberty which 
is indispensable ; the other liberty is good and 
salutary only so far as it favors this. Subordin- 
ation is in itself a better thing than indepen- 
dence. The one implies order and arrangement ; 
the otHer implies only self-sufficiency with iso- 
lation. The one means harmony, the other a 
single tone ; the one is the whole, the other is 
but the part.” 

And'this is what he has to offer in favor of 
our beliefs : 


“May I say it? It is not hard to know God, 
provided one will not force one’s self to define 
him. 

“Do not bring into the domain of reasoning 
that which belongs to our innermost feeling. 
State truths of sentiment, and do not try to prove 
them. There is a danger in such proofs; for in 
arguing it is necessary to treat that which is in 
question as something problematic. Now that 
which we accustom ourselves to treat as proble- 
matic, ends by appearing to us as really doubt- 
ful. In things that are visible and palpable, 
never prove what is believed already ; in things 
that are matters of practice and duty, command, 
and do not explain. ‘Fear God,’ has made 
many men pious; the proofs of the existence of 
God have made many men atheists. From the 
defiance springs the attack ; the advocate begets 
in his hearer a wish to pick holes; and men are 
almost always led on, from the desire to contra- 
dict the doctor, to the desire to contradict the 
doctrine. Make truth lovely, and do not try to 
arm her: mankind will then be far less inclined 
to contend with her. 


RESISTANCE OF ANIMALS TO THE 
EFFECTS OF COLD. 


Just a century ago the great English physiol- 
ogist, John Hunter, made a series of experi- 
ments for the purpose of satisfying himself 
whether an animal which had been frozen and 
afterwards thawed could live. He confesses 
that he not only thought it could, but that ani- 
mals and man might be kept frozen for years, 
perhaps a century, and then thawed out alive, 
and thus, by a series of freezings and thawings, 
life be prolonged to more than a patriarchal 
length. “Like other schemers,” he said, “I 
thought I should make my fortune by it; but 
an experiment undeceived me.” One may well 
wonder that a man ‘so eminently practical as 
Hunter should have given a second thought to 
such a dream. His experiments, however, not 
only undeceived him, but showed, contrary to 
the general belief, that various animals, such as 
dormice, toads, snails, and others, did not sur- 
vive being completely frozen. In gold fishes 
and carps, when only the hinder half was sub- 
jected to this treatment, the frozen portions did 
not recover their activity, and, in consequence, 
the death of the fish soon followed. The belief 
that various animals can be frozen and revive 
when thawed, has prevailed nevertheless from 
that time to this, and has gained strength from 
many sources, especially from the statements of 
some of the Arctic navigators. It is very im- 
sages that these statements are all wrong ; 

ut in view of the recent experiments of Pou- 
chet in France, and Dr. John Davey in England, 
it must be admitted that much doubt is thrown 
over many of them. 


Pouchet constructed a piece of apparatus 
which he calls a frigidarium, in which an ani- 
mal can be placed in water, or in an air-cham- 
ber, as the case may require, be surrounded by 
a freezing mixture, and thus slowly cooled down 
until frozen. His experiments, more than 
eighty in numLer, were tried on beetles and 
their larvee, upon caterpillars, humble-bees, 
water-beetles, slugs, snails, earth-worms, fishes, 
frogs, and toads. None of these survived after 
being frozen from one to threehours. The orly 
pear exceptions were in those eases where 

é animals, though surrounded by ice, were 
not themselves frozen. Hunter had already 
proved that frogs and fishes, when cooled down, 





as they approach the freezing point evolved’ 
heat enough to prevent freezing for a long time. 
There was a striking contrast between a liv- 
ing and a dead frog in this respect. If a live 
and a dead frog were exposed to a temperature 
somewhat below 32 deg., the latter soon be- 
came solid, while the former did not freeze. 
He destroyed the life of an egg by freezing ; 
after it was thawed, this and a freshly-laid egg 
were equally exposed to a freezing temperature ; 
the fresh one showed its vitality by resisting 
the effects of the cold for more than double the 
time that the other did. Pouchet found in some 
of his experiments that, as the water froze and 
formed a solid, close-fitting wall around the 
enclosed frog, the latter became torpid and, of 
a double necessity, immovable; nevertheless 
they were not frozen, and, if thawed out, recov- 
ered. We have ourselves tried this experiment 
with the same result. Here, then, unless the 
observer uses care, he may be led into error ; 
he must not suppose that, because the water is 
frozen solid, the contained animal is too ; or if, 
when the ice is melted, he recovers his activity, 
that he has survived congelation. Every one 
has seen in his own or other people’s ears the 
proof that a part may be frozen solid and. live. 
Pouchet’s experiments, however, go to show 
that the freezing solid of any considerable por- 
tion of an animal causes the death of the parts, 
and soon of the animal too. When Pouchet 
froze the hinder part of an eel, the fish died 
soon after being thawed, sooner even than it 
would have died if it had not been thawed at 
all. Of two eels frozen to the extent just men- 
tioned, if one were thawed at once, and the 
other allowed to remain as it was, the latter 
lived six hours and the former died in half an 
hour. The same results followed when other 
fishes were experimented upon. In any case, 
the freezing of one half of the body was soon 
fullowed by the death of the whole. The cause 
of death in these last experiments Pouchet be- 
lieves to be a change produced in the blood- 
corpuscles. He gives satisfactory proof that 
these are much changed, and in various ways de- 
formed ; but since other parts, as nerves, mus- 
cular fibres, and spinal marrow, are also changed 
in their structure by freezing, he has not shown 
that these changes may not have a large or even 
a larger share in destroying life than those in the 
blood discs. 


Dr. John Davey, one of the most careful of ex- 
erimental physiologists, was induced to repeat 
M. Pouchet’s experiments on frogs, toads, leech- 
es and several kinds of insects, and, contrary 
to expectations based on the results of more 
limited experiments made many years previous- 
ly, Dr. Davey found Pouchet’s investigations 
fully confirmed. If the whole body of either of 
the above mentioned animals was frozen even 
for fifteen minutes, they utterly perished. 
Even when only the hind legs of frogs and 
toads were frozen, the animals died soon after 
being thawed. He therefore agrees with 
Pouchet in rejecting the assertion so often 
made by physiologists, that certain animals, if 
completely frozen, recover their activity when 
thawed.— The Nation. 


SCRIPTURAL QUOTATIONS. 

A New York correspondent of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, writing a sketch of Rev. E. H. Chapin, tells 
this story : 

“ After reading half a dozen notices from the pul- 
pit, he paused a moment, threw both hands upon 
the stand, holding the closed hymn-book in one 
hand, with a forefinger marking the place, and with 
just the least bit of humor in his manner, made an- 
other announcement. He had received an anony- 
mous letter during the week. He did not usually 
notice such things, but this was courteously worded 
and by sp apcniet to be sincere in its character. It con- 
tained 2 request, he said, that he should preach from 
the text: ‘Thus saith the Lord, let us eat, drink 
and be merry to-day, for to-morrow we die. ‘I 
should be happy,’ he continued, ‘to preach from this 
text if it were in the Bible, but it isn’t there. It is 
not recorded that our Lord ever made a remark any- 
thing like this, and Iam sure he never did. Paul 
quotes some such expression from one of the old 





heathen philosophers, but our Lord taught a different 

octrine. And now,’ he concluded, after hesitating 
a moment, ‘if any member of my congregation has 
had anxiety or trouble with this text I hope it will 
at once be dismissed, for there is no such text in the 
Bible—no such command or permission in our Lord’s 
teachings.’ ” 

Dr. Chapin’s correspondent, who seems to haye 
had a confused memory, made a curious inversion of 
a passage which occurs three times in the Bible. 
The correct readings are these : 

Isaiah : xxii.,13.—And behold, joy and gladness, 
slaying oxen, and killing sheep, eating flesh, and 
drinking wine; let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow 
we shall die. 

1st Corinthians: xv.,.32.—If after the manner of 
men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what ad- 
vantageth it me, if the dead rise not? let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die. 

Inuke: xii., 19-20.—And I will say to my soul, 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry. ut God 
said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee; then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ?” 


BARBERRY HEDGE. 

The Community at Oneida, N. Y., and Walling- 
ford, Conn., have Barberry Hedges which are com- 
pletely successful. Two years more are required for 
complete growth than the Osage Orange, but they 
will live when the Osage always Winter kills. To 
grow the plants, sow in rows in well prepared and 
rich soil, cultivate and keep clean; the next Spring 
transplant for the hedge six inches apartin one row, 
or in two rows eight inches apart, so that in one the 
plants are opposite a vacancy. They have fewer en- 
emies and more chances than the Osage in Winter. 
The fruit is beautiful, and it is good for tarts and 
jellies. In many Eastern States, the seed is abun- 
dant, the labor of getting it out of the pulp is a mere 
trifle. To get the seed from the Orange is extreme- 
ly vexatious ; even a machine is required. Farmers 
should not fail to examine this subject. 

The above is taken from the Zribune’s report of 
the doings of the American Institute Farmers’ Club. 
In respect to the point of setting the hedge plants in 
a double row, our most experienced hedger is of the 
opinion that a better hedge can be raised by setting 
them in a single row. 


THE NEWS. 

A Washington dispatch to the WV. FY. Hovening 
Post, dated Nov. 14,says: Gen. Grant has revoked 
orders No. 3 and 44, which he issued for the purpose 
of protecting the Union people of the South by the 
military power. The revocation is made upon the 
ground that the President’s order, subsequently is- 
sued, nullified these orders. Gen. Giant tells his 
friends that he still believes in the necessity for such 
orders, but submits to his superior, who takes the re- 
sponsibility. 

Tue old Board of Police Commissioners for Bal- 
timore, Messrs. Hindes and Wood, have, in compli- 
ance with the decision of the Court of Appeals, given 
place to the officers recently appointed by Governor 
Swann; and on Thursday the 15th inst., they for- 
mally surrendered everything to the new Commis- 
sioners. 

TuE movement of leading Democratic newspapers 
in the East and West, in favor of impartial suffrage, 
it is said has caused a decided sensation in Wash- 
ington, especially among officials and Southern men. 
The latter declare that the South will accept impar- 
tial suffrage in preference to ratifying the Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 


Tue Mexican General Ortega—who has lately been 
sojourning in the United States, and who claims to 
be President pro. tem. of the Republic of Mexico, 
in opposition to the claims of President Juarez—was 
arrested at Brownsville, Texas, on the 30th inst., by 
the order of Gen. Sheridan, commanding in the mil- 
itary Department of the Gulf. Gen. Ortega had just 
arrived at Brownsville with the intention of crossing 
into Mexico. The account states that on being in- 
formed of his arrest, he simply demanded a copy of 
the order, and submitted with dignity. He has since 
published a protest, in which he urges that his ar- 
rest was a violation of the guarantees given by the 
law of this country to foreigners traveling therein ; 
and also that it constitutes an indirect interference 
of the United States by armed force, in the solution 
of local Mexican questions, 
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STEPHENS, the Head Center of the Fenians, is said 
to have left America, and his friends suppose, with 
the intention of beginning the armed outbreak in Ire- 
land, which he has repeatedly promised would take 
place before the end of this year. 

A LATE Atlantic Cable dispatch announces the ar- 
rival at Jaffa on the coast of Palestine, of a vessel 
from Jonesport, Me., with 150 Americans to colonize 
in Palestine. 


FREE LOVE. 
[Reprinted for the benefit of new subscribers.] 

r{NHIS terrible combination of two very good ideas 

—freedom and love—was probably first used in 
our writings about sixteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was however 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come to be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obvious and essential difference between mar- 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage isa permanent union. Whoredom is a 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
communism of persons. In whoredom, love is paid 
for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of love toa woman. In whoredom 
a man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves them to chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; or 
freedom to take a woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
without care or help; or freedom to beget children 
and leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for it is our religion. We receive nomem- 
bers (except by deception or mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for life 
and forever. Community of property extends just 
as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or children 
by the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of socialists 
called “ free lovers” would claim for themselves any- 
thing like the above defence from the charge of 
reckless and cruel freedom; but our impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
care for the consequences of their freedom, and 
thus exposes them to the just charge of licentious- 
ness. At all events their platform is entirely differ- 
ent from ours, and they must answer for themselves. 
We are not “ free lovers,” in any sense that makes 
love less binding or responsible than it is in mar- 
riage. J. H.N. 

Errata.—In the article in our last number enti- 
tled “The Plot of History,” seventeenth line from 
the beginning, for “forms” read form. In the poe- 
try on the last page the final word should be read 
pales instead of “ fades,” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. G. W. A., Me.—*I am a Hydropathist, and am 
trying to reform the world: butI find it hard, up- 
hill work.” 


Can’t you find some way by which to come into 
union with God’s purposes of reform? That, we 
think, would give you a taste of his infinite patience 
and hope; it would give you long-windedness, and 
contentment with small gains—qualities which all re- 
formers need, to keep them sweet and industrious. 

J. 8. C., Mass.—“It is reported that the Community 


have a common right in each other. What is the 
truth ?” 


Yes: the members of the Community have a com- 
mon right to love and benefit each other; but they 
don’t have any kind of right to appropriate each other 
for selfish purposes. The publications you have or- 
dered, will do something to answer your inquiries. 

“ Dante.”"—The CrrcuLaRr thinks on the whole 
that it will not make use of your lines entitled “ Psy- 
che.” The only objection to them is that they are 
“just a little morbid.” Perhaps you may not see the 
quality. To explain: the spirit of evil seems to 
have touched many persons with some bit of despair, 
and therefore every one of them who happens to be a 
poct, finds it very easy to pitch his songs on a minor 
key. The poetry of the CrrcuLaRr has not always 
been free from this sickness: but we hope to be wiser 
in future, and give place to nothing that does not 
breathe the spirit of faith, hope and friumph. 

E. M. A., N. Y.—Your friend’s letter which you 
send, is not of the kind that passes current with us. 
It does not ring like purecoin. It appears sentimen- 
tal, and is so far open to the suspicion of cant. 

A, E. G., Boston.—§1 received. 
ite of J. TI. N. will be sent you. 


The carte de vis- 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL 
NESS MATTERS. 
VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLar; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 


came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvemenf of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 


ITs THEORY — BUSI- 


Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 

unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 

inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 

little advertisement. 
BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


business Aunonncements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sen 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive pri¢e- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oncida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. $35 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot © 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





(Tux Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
Office, is now out of print.] 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 

ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyrs. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Tue Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustration® 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





The above works are for sale at this office.] 





